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* * * * * * * * * * 

I saw to-day where Rabbits had barked oaks and young 

barked 

hemlocks, and where Mice had barked a cluster of small pitch 

by 

pines — eating, besides the bark, a great quantity of pine 

Rabbits 

needles, which had colored their excrement green. The 

Rabbits had worked two feet or more above the ground on 

the surface of the snow, the Mice close to the ground. The 

Rabbits had scored the stems of the trees with broad, deep 

furrows like the grooves made by a small gouge but the trees 

barked by the Mice looked as if they had been scraped with 

a rasp or coarse file. 

March 18 

• 

***** * * * * 

As we were eating breakfast a very large Red Squirrel 

visited the meat-bone hanging in the oak by the cabin door 

and helped himself liberally. A few minutes after he had gone, 

another and smaller one, doubtless his mate, appeared and took 

his turn at the bone. 

After breakfast I launched the canoe and paddled down 

river, hugging the wooded western shore to keep out of the 

wind as well as for the pleasure of exploring all the pretty 

little covew and channels which the present high stage of 

water makes so accessible and attractive. 

At the eastern end of Ball's Hill I saw a large 

Gray Squirrel feasting on the buds of a maple that stood 
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on the edge of the water and at the southern extremity of 
Davis’s Hill I found three of these animals, similarly employed. 
Two of them were in a tree that was entirely surrounded 
by water and so far from shore that I thought at first that 
they must have reached it hy swimming; but as I approached 
they galloped at full speed along a horizontal branch and 
leaped across a space fully six feet in width to the end of 
a long branch that stretched out from one of the trees on the 
shore, only just catching the slender, terminal twigs with 
their fore paws, but quickly raising themselves by these and 
gaining the upper side of the branch. It was a remarkably 
clever feat for such comparatively heavy animals. 

On reaching the lower end of Davis’s Hill, I saw 
several flocks of Ducks swimming near the middle of the river 
between Birch Island and Carlisle Bridge. They proved to be 
all Golden-eyes and rather more than half were old drakes. 

I counted 32 birds when they rose, which they did the moment 
my canoe came in full sight, although I was more than half- 
a-mile away, but after circling high in air they alighted 
again further off. By keeping close in shore behind points 
and islands, I got within one quarter of a mile the next time, 

when they went off down river and I saw no more of them. 

*** * * * * * * * 

On reaching the river, I at once set sail for the 
great Bedford Swamp, skimming across at great speed before the 
strong breeze. I found the big pines all standing but 




there were no Red-tails there and no Black Ducks in the 
little meadow behind the pines. 



Trees 

barke d 

by 

Rabbits 



Near the head of the large meadow north of the pines 
I came upon Gallant setting out a number of decoys. • . . 

He says that between sixty and one hundred Black Ducks have 
come into this meadow every evening of late and ... 
George Holden, whom I met later, confirmed this statement as 
to the evening flights. 

After dining at the cabin I walked about on the sides 
of Ball's Hill for an hour or more. The damage which the 
Rabbits have done to my shrubs and young trees the past 
winter exceeds anything that has ever happened within my 
observation before. At the eastern end of the hill hundreds 
if not thousands of trees and shrubs have been ruined and in 
places several rods square scarce one has escaped. . 

Only a very few of the common Hazels have been molested. 

One of my Hawthorns is ruined. The teeth marks show that the 
Rabbit always bites across the stem, never up and down, and 
that it invariably works above the level of the snow. It 
apparently never barks white pines or birches and these are 
almost the only trees found here which enjoy complete 
immunity from its attacks. I started a Rabbit from its form 
in the center of the devastated tract this afternoon. 

I left the cabin for Concord before 4 P. M. and, 
paddling slowly, followed the shore line across Barrett's. 
Meadow and around behind Holden's Hill. The wind had fallen 







to a gentle breeze and the air was soft and warm, reminding 
me of that of an afternoon in early October. Another and 
most unexpected reminder of autumn was the autumn voice of 
Hylas nickeringii , the slow, dry, call, not in 

the least like the clear, incisive, bell-like spring 
peeping; and coming, as I satisfied myself, beyond all possi¬ 
bility of doubt, not from the water's edge but from the 
dry woods well up on the sides of H 0 lden's Hill. 

As I have not yet heard the spring peeping, I am inclined 
to believe that at least some of these Hylas spend the winter 
on high ground and that when awakened by the first warm days 
they give the autumn call before they go into the water to 
peep. . . fPat afterwards told me that Hylas were peeping 

merrily to-night in the swamps near Bensen's). 
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[At sunrise a Robin, a Meadow Lark, a Flicker, and 

several Song Sparrows were singing near the house and I also 

heard Blue Jays and a Nuthatch. The Meadow Lark gave me a 

or twenty 

delightful serenade which lasted fifteen/minutes. He was 
very near — apparently on the lawn near the pagoda — and 
I had a rare opportunity to study the various changes and 
modulations of his song. These are the renderings that I 
noted at the time: T’sit-tsit; tsao, tsit-tsln; tsao-tsce; 
tsao, tsee-tseV -e; tsee , tsefe-tsin ; tsee , tex-tzee ; tsee , 
tser-tsee . After he had flown away to another and more dis¬ 
tant field, I heard him give the flight song and for the 
first time it reminded me of the song of the Skylark.J 

At 10 A. M. I started down river, making very rapid 
progress under my little storm sail. Saw four Herring Gulls 
flying over Great Meadow. Spent the day at or near the cabin. 

[Two Fox Sparrows feeding on the seed which we keep on the 
banking in front of the door. They were silent and very 
tame. Several Song Sparrows with 

The wind blew a living gale all the afternoon and 
I had given up all thought of attempting to get back to 
Concord when it began to abate and I finally started about 
6.30 and paddled up in an hour. Before starting I took a 
walk around the eastern end of Ball’s Hill, starting a 
Partridge and seeing fifteen or twenty Robins flying in to 
the old spring roost in the dense, bushy pines on the edge 
of the swamp. They all came across the river from the West 
Bedford shore. Several of them sang for a minute or two 
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before going to sleep, I do not think that they congregate 
at this roost in spring excepting when there is a strong- 
north-west wind. 

As I was returning around the end of the ridge, I 
heard a prodigious crashing and thumping among the dry les.ve 
in the hazel thickets on the hillside. The next instant two 
Rabbits appeared and passed me within a few yards. One, a 
very large one, appeared to be chasing the other, a much 
smaller animal. Presently they separated, taking different 
directions— the small one coming back past me. It seemed 
to be in a playful mood, darting hither and thither in the 
most erratic way and occasionally running very swiftly in a 
half circle. I was astonished at the ease with which It 
t hrash e d its way through the dense brush and also at the 
suddenness with which it would stop when going at full speed 
I had not before realized how active and playful a Rabbit 
may be when qjaite at its ease and unconscious of danger, 

fl found D. C. French at the Keyes’ and we had a long 
talk about old times before going to bed*J 
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****** * * * * 

As we were crossing Bensen’s pasture we saw a 
Shrike perched on an apple tree. A moment later he started 
and flew directly towards us, skimming close over the ground. 
When within a few rods, he checked his speed, evidently with 
the intention of alighting "but at the same instant a large 
insect, probably a beetle and no doubt the object that 
had attracted his attention, rose in a spiral to a height 
of three or four feet when it was caught by the Shrike, who 
followed its course with remarkable accuracy and overtook 
and seized it with the greatest apparent ease, bearing it 
off in his bill to a fence post near at hand. 
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March 27 



******** ** 

In the afternoon paddled down river and landing a 
little below Flint’s Bridge walked across the fields to 
Pratt’s Nursery. Just as I was leaving the canoe, a Bittern 
pumped twice in the meadows east of the T-tree. When I 
returned an hour later, he was driving stakes loudly and 
persistently further down the river at the western end of 
Great Meadow. This is the earliest date for the arrival of 


the Bittern that I have ever noted. 




CONCORD 


At 11 A. M. I walked up through Bensen’s field and 
hack around the Hill. Started a Partridge and heard a Chicka¬ 
dee singing merrily in the storm, N 

The snow ceased falling about 1 P, M. and by 4 P. M. 
the sky was clear and the north wind had strengthened and 
become colder. Yet almost with the first gleams of sunshine 
the snow disappeared like magic and by sunset there was 
scarce a trace of it.XiX'. 

\spent the afternoon digging some young trees and 
shrubs to take to Cambridge. Saw few birds excepting close 
about the cabin where the Junccs, nine in number at dinner 
time, had increased to fifteen or twenty. The Fox and 
Tree Sparrows sang superbly at times, their wild, clear note s 

intermingling with each other and with the simple trills of 

tiXst-oj f 

the Juncos. I have noticed before this that all these 
species sing better and very much more freely during or just 
after a snow-storm than in any other kind of weather. The 
Fox Sparrows sang almost incessantly during the hardest part 
of the storm to-day. The Robins, on the other hand, were 
absolutely silenced by it and I did not hear one this evening- 
after the sky had cleared. The Song Sparrows sang a very 
little throughout the storm.J 

The Rough-legged Hawk [mentioned abovgl was perched 
in the large red oak at the east end of Ball's Hill. Three 
or four Crows were clustered about him, cawing excitedly. 
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The Crows flew before I got near the tree, but the Hawk 
remained, until I was within, thirty yards of him. He was a 
large bird, very dark but not black. 
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CO? CORD. 



^ piril 5 There was a fine flock of Sparrows assembled in front 

o? the cabin this morning and most of them spent the entire 

• . ■ ’■ - / 

day there eating;., apparently,, without, cessation^ This, I 
think, is their usual habit when, during a snow-storm, they 
are lucky enough to find an abundance of food. During the 
fine weather of the past week they have visited the seed bed 
only thrice daily — at morning, noon, and a little before 
sunset, there having been always an interval of two or three 
•hours in the forenoon and one of equal length in the afternoon 
when the seeds were wholly neglected, 

A pair of Robins, the resident pair of fownlta, and 
two Chickadees also spent most of the day in front of the 
cabin and a forlorn-looking Phoebe appeared there in the 


Songs 
of Fox 


afternoon and watched with apparent envy the Sparrows 
engaged at a feast in which he, poor fellow, could take no 
part. The Robins did not, of course, touch the seeds but they 
were ahl© to solace themselves with occasional earthworms 
which they pulled from the wet, steaming ground along the 
path. 
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The Fox Sparrows, as is their wont-during a snow¬ 
storm at this season, sang all day long at short intervals, 
ooeatimes singly but oftener two or three in quick succession, 
one taking up the theme directly his predecessor ceased, or 
even breaking in on him at the last of his song. It was 
Indeed a glorious concert when several birds were thus engaged. 











their rich, wild notes rising and falling all around the log 
cabin in which I sat writing. The songs of the different indi¬ 
viduals varied greatly in form as well as in duration-- some 
lasting twice as long as others but each bird apparently 
always sang in precisely the same way on different occasions. 

The seed became, at times, covered with snow, but the 
Fox Sparrow® quickly uncovered it by * scratching*. bitching 

this operation carefully, with the Sparrows only eight or 
ten feet from ray window, I satisfied, myself fully as to how 
it is done. The bird first makes a forward hop of from one 
to three inches and,the instant it strikes the ground, Jumps 
backward to the starting point, carrying with It ell the 
snow, leaves or other light surface covering that its large 
feet have beneath them, often flinging this debris nix or 
eight inches to the rear, and at each hop exposing a era all 
space of bare earth within convenient reach and directly in 
front of where It was at first standing. The forward motion 
is o very quick that it Is apt to escape' the eye of, or 
at least to be misinterpreted by the casual observer and the 
impression is easily received that the bird has merely 
scratched the leaves, etc. behind it after the manner of a 
hen. "hit sometimes it does actually kick b ckwards without 
first hopping forward. Its wings are kept tightly closed 
during the performance. The feet are held nearly parallel 
but often, I think, one is a little in advance of the other. 
The Song and Tree Sparrows, as well as the Juneos, 
."scratched" in precisely the same manner as the Fox Sparrows 
but rather lees vigorously and much less frequently. The 
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jtnoos sang a good deal, giving the spring medley song chiefly, 
but the Tree Sparrows were severely silent and I heard the 
Song Sparrows only a few times in the early morning* 

The combined flock f Sparrows, Juncos and Robins 
was subject to frequent nervous panics caused by the fall of 
a lump of snow, the distant report of a gun, some noise within 
the cabin or by some sight or sound either imaginary or in** 
appreciable by our duller ears. 'ith a chorus of ©creeps and 
twitters and a loud rustle of wings the timid little birds 
would scatter and. dart off into the bushes,aeon returning pne 
after another* 

Late in the afternoon 1 started out for a walk. It 
was still snowing hard and the north-east wind was piercingly 
chilly but the beauty of the woods made me oblivious to any¬ 
thing els®. Along the river path the snow foliage was almost 
as dense as the leaf foliage of midsummer and I could scarcely 
see the water through the screen of ermine-clothed trees and 
bushes. The tunelos with their dropping branches and many- 
angled twigs were especially interesting and effective. 

But by far the finest effects were furnished by some 
of the pines on Renscn*s ridge. I spent fblly an hour 
there, wandering about among the trees, drinking In the 
extraordinary beauty of the scene. These woods were so 
changed — so glorified by the snow that even the paths that 
I have been lately making seemed unfamiliar and more than 
once I actually lost ray way* Hoot of the trees were simply 
loaded with snow masses but on some of the smaller white 
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pines the a ow had collected in rounded but fluffy balls at 
the ends of the twigs around the bases of the tufts of 
needles, the ends of which were left exposed, producing a 
beautiful-effect. 

\ During this walk I saw a Phoebe at ^ensen*s, two or 
three Robins among the pines, and a Rabbit on the edge of the 

8k • . 

r;amp, 

Might closed In dark aid threatening with the damp 
enow coning faster then ever. 





When I came down the ladder a little after sunrise, 
the Sparrows were assembled in front of the cabin but their 


seed was buried under four inches of damp snow. I swept 
off the bed and put out a fresh supply which the hungry birds 
attacked at once, but a few minutes later a Red-winged 
Blackbird plumped down in the middle of the bed and, 
scattering the Sparrows right and left , began eating greedily. 
He was quickly joined by others of his kind until no less 
than ten of the beautiful birds were clustered together 
devouring the seed. The Sparrows, meanwhile, were scattered 
about in the neighboring bushes, looking on with evident 
disgust. After a few minutes three of the Fox Sparrows (there 
were only five about to-day) plucked up courage and resumed 
their breakfast keeping, however, as far as possible from 
the Red-wings. The other Finches did not return to the seed 
until after the Red-wings had left. These are the first 
Blackbirds that I have ever had the pleasure of feeding here. 
There were fifteen Juncos, three Tree Sparrows, four or five 
Song Sparrows and one Swamp Sparrow in front of the cabin 
during the day. 
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April 11 

***** * * * * * 



A little before sunrise a Red Squirrel appeared in 
the oak and was soon hard at work in our provision basket, 
where he tore the wrapping off a chop and ate some of the 
fat. His saucy yet,withal,furtive bearing as he worked 
hurriedly, every other moment sitting erect and looking keenly 
around as if fearing detection,were very entertaining. Pre¬ 
sently he began making a peculiar low growling sound, keeping 
it up for many minutes in succession. I soon discovered 
that it was caused by the approach of an enormous Gray 
Squirrel who came across a long branch from another oak 
and jumped into the tree where the basket hung. The Gray 
descended very slowly to within a yard of the basket and 
then, stopping, lay extended for a long time on a broad 
branch, paying no apparent attention to the continued remon¬ 
strance of the Red Squirrel who, all the while, held his 
ground, although he ceased eating. Finally the Gray went 
off and the Red continued his breakfast. 
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April 16 


A great bird, day, everything in full song from early 
until late. ... A little before noon a female Green¬ 
winged Teal passed the cabin, flying down river. She passed 
within forty yards of me and I made a certain identification. 
A few minutes later as we were at dinner we heard the 
honking of Geese and, rushing out, saw a flock of twenty of. 
the noble birds flying north. They passed over the east end 
of Ball's Hill at a height of less than 100 yards. 
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April 26 

* # ♦ # $ + # * * * * 

At about 6 P. M. I came upon a Meadow Mouse that was 
feeding by the side of the river path near the cabin. It 
was scarce six feet away when I saw it and stopped to watch it. 
It was eating the fresh green blades of one of the common cul¬ 
tivated grasses. These blades were three or four inches in 
length. It nipped them off near the ground and, beginning at 
the bases, worked them into its mouth quite evenly and rapidly, 
chewing them and drawing them in wholly by the use of its teeth. 
It was a remarkably neat, pretty animal with dense, glossy fur. 
Its diape and motions reminded me strongly of those of a Musk¬ 
rat. After I had watched it for fully ten minutes, it took 
alarm at something and darted into a runway a few feet off.. 
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k Red-wings, Song Sparrows, Robins and a Pine Warbler 

singing near the cabin at sunrise. Just after breakfast a 
Solitary Vireo in full son^ near the crest of Ball's Hill 
and a Ruby-crowned Kinglet chattering and singing among the 
dense pines just behind this hill. I was struck by the close 
resemblance between the chatter and that which the Solitary 
Vireo utters when its nest is approached. Later in the 
day we heard another Kinglet in full song in Bedford Swamp, 

At 8.30 A. M. we started down river in the old 
Buttrick boat, paddling, poling and rawing by turns, hugging 
the shores of the flooded meadow closely for the water is 
now as high as it was the middle of last March. We saw but 
few birds until we reached Lawrence's big woods where on 
landing we found a mixed flock of Yellow-rumps and Yellow 
Palm Warblers flitting about among the oaks and pines, 
darting out after flying insects and singing freely, the 
dry, chattering notes of the Palm ‘Warblers blending with the 
much sweeter ones of the Yellow-rumps. [_The song of the latter 
species possesses the same dreamy quality as that of D endroic a 
dominiea which, indeed, it strikingly resembles in other 
respects although it is shorter and less strong and pene¬ 
trating. Despite the fact that the Yellow—rump does not 
breed here, it is the earliest bird to reach us whose coloring 
suggests summer, as the Black and White Creeper is the first 
whose song carries the same suggestion. Of the Creepers, by 
uhe way, we saw or heard four or five during the forenoon,; 
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Following the old wood-path we presently reached the 
top of the hill where a most interesting experience awaited 
us. As we began ranbling about through the fine old woods, I 
noticed, every few steps, large pellets of fur and bones 
scattered about under the trees. I had just remarked to 
Purdie that a Great Horned Owl must have been living in the 
neighborhood and that it was - probably the same bird which I 
have heard several times this spring near Ball's Hill when, 
raising my eyes, I saw what I took at first to be a dead 
Sheep lying at the foot of a large pine about thirty yards 
off but on approaching nearer we discovered that the whitish- 
looking object, very conspicuous on the russet-brown surface 
of the ground, was two young Great Horned Owls, huddled close 
together. They were fully three-quarters grown and already 
weli-feathered, although enough down still adhered to the 
tips of the feathers to give them a generally whitish 
appearance. One of them opened its sale yellow eyes wide and 
stared at us with dull curionity but the other kept its eyes 
tightly closed. We did not go near enough to disturb them 
seriously and we^saw nothing of either of their parents. They 
had probably fallen from a nest about as large as a Crow's 
nest which we could see in a fork of the pine, directly over 
their heads and about i-4rft~y feet above the ground. By them 
lay the skin of a Rabbit ( ) apparently 

nearly entire and freshly torn off. The pine stands on 
level ground on the top of a ridge bordering the river meadow, 
me woods are at present about six acres in extent.and are 
almost wholly composed of large, old white pines. 
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At a sand dank on the edge of these woods we found 
a pair of Phoebes. The female was collecting building material 
which she got on the ground and tried to place on a slend er, 
vi brating root under the bank, a futile task for the 
stems, etc. fell to the ground almost as soon as she left them 
and were added to a pile of similar material at the foot of 
the bank. This pile was as large as an average-sized Phoebe®s 
nest. The bird was probably a young one that had never before 
attempted to build a nest. 

Crossing the flooded meadows we next landed at the 
big pines in Bedford Swamp where we saw a Brown Thrasher, the 
first this season. It was silent and in dense oak scrubT] 
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CONCORD 


gPurdie left me this morning and Faxon arrived by the 
5.30 P. M. train. .1 spent the forenoon at Ball’s Hill 
overseeing the men who are at work on the new cabin.I In the 
afternoon I sailed down to the great Bedford Swamp where I dug 
some Ehodora bushes and then crossed the river (still under 

andjvisited the young Great Horned Owls. They were in the 
same place but they had moved about one quarter around the 
trunk of the pine, evidently as I thought because the wind 
had changed,for ye sterday, when it ’was north, they were on the 
south side of the tree and to-day, when it was south-east, on 
the north-west side. 

While I was looking at them, standing about 20 yards 
away, one of the old birds began hooting in the pines behind 
me; presently it appeared and, flying from tree to tree, 
moved abound me in a half circle, keeping just beyond gun- 
range and behaving in the most curious manner. Alighting 
close to the trunk of a pine, at a height of 30 or 40 feet 
above the ground, it would follow the branch out nearly to 
the end, walking steadily and at times rather quickly, its 
body horizontal, its wings wide-spread and flapping slowly 
like those of a big butterfly, its head lowered considerably 
below the line of the back, its horns slightly raised and 
its wyes glaring fiercely. It hooted every half minute or 
so in low, cooing tones. Its mate also hooted in answer but 
soon afterwards flew off to another piece of woods . 


sail) to Lawrence's woods where I jgot some 
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The moment he showed himself in the open, he was 
discovered by a Grow whose excited cawing brought others of 
his kind from every direction until within the next few 
minutes a dozen or more assembled and mobbed the Owl after 
their usual fashion, 

I wonder why the Crows do not mob the young Owls. 

They must certainly be aware of their presence. The rabbit 
skin still lay by their side but it looked much smaller than 
it did yesterday and I think they have devoured part of it. 

[I Black-throated Green Warbler was singing on Ball’s 
Hill this morning and I heard one or more Chimney Swifts 
twittering there late this afternoon. Faxon reports the 
arrival of the Least Flycatcher and Towhee at Arlington on 
April 30th. 

After tea this evening Faxon and I took a long walk 
through the fields in the direction of Concord. We heard 
a Bittern but no Snipe. A tremendous din of Hyla voices last 
evening and to-night. It fairly made own’s ears ache to 
approach the edges of the ponds and river meadows,3 
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|_Spent the forenoon at or near the cabin. Heard the 
Thrasher singing in the early morning and saw two White- 
throated Sparrows. No arrivals to-day3 

In the afternoon sailed down stream to Lawrence’s 
woods, taking my 5x7 camera and exposing a dozen plates 
on the young Great Horned Owls. When I first came in sight 
of them they were standing up a yard or more apa.rt and a 
little distance from the tree. One of them repeatedly opened 
and stretched its wings but the next moment they discovered 
me when they at once toddled to the pine and crouched close 
against its trunk, touching one another. As I advanced the 
camera to within about two yards of them, they shrank back 
still closer to the tree and began snapping their bills but 
while I was taking the photographs they lay perfectly motion¬ 
less. I saw no food and no pellets near them but the surface 
of the ground around the pine was white with their chalky 
excrement. 

Before I got me sx the young the old birds began hooting 
and the male presently started off taking the same course as 
on May 2nd and again attracting a mob of Crows the moment he 
left the shelter of the woods. The female came about me in 
a half circle as usual, but for the first time she neglected 
the tactics which she has hitherto adopted and contented her¬ 
self with taking short, restless flights, alighting high up in 
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the trees and sitting erect and motionless when perched. This 
change of behavior interested me greatly. I interpret it to 
mean that she has discovered that it is useless to try to lead 
me away from her young by pretending that her wings are in¬ 
jured. Certainly I must have caused her much greater anxiety 
than on any orevious occasion but possibly the very fact of 
my near approach to the young and the erection of the camera 
nearly over them convinced her that they were at my mercy 
and that nothing that doe could do would be of any avail. 

She was much more noisy, however, than heretofore and I was 
deeply interested in the variety of sounds that she uttered. 

At first she hooted the usual night strain but in 
subdued and muffled tones. Then she changed to a hoot which, 
if I am not mistaken, was identical with that of the honking 
Owl that sometimes visits our camp at Pine Point and which I 
have never before suspected could be a Bubo . She used this 
form of hoot during the latter half of my stay near the 
young. I noted it carefully on the spot, as follows: Hoo , 
hoo . hoQ-hoo-hoG , hoo-hoo, hoo . given very rapidly and smoothly 
in very soft, low, cooing tones. Besides the hooting, she 
uttered a barking wah or waugh very like the bark of a dog 
(sometimes doubling this cry, i.e. wah-wah) and a rather 
prolonged squealing or whining outcry exceedingly similar to 
that of a hen Partridge with young. 

The old'Owls evidently spent the day in the densest 
part of these pine woods about 100 yards from where the young- 
lie. 
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[A heavy flight of migrants arrived during the night. 
Soon after breakfast I walked around Ball’s Hill, seeing two 
Wilson’s Thrushes and hearing a Maryland Yellow-throat and an 
©ven-bird in full song. At about 10 A. M. Will Bartlett 
called and reported seeing a Cat-bird, four or five Nashville 
Warblers and a number of Yellow Warblers at Concord. Later 
in the day I heard a Yellow Warbler opposite Ball’s Hill. 

Bartlett and I took a long walk in the latter part 
of the forenoon. We heard a second Oven-bird, a Chestnut¬ 
sided W a rbler, two Ruby-crowned Kinglets, seven or eight 
Black-throated Green TIarblers and a number of Yellow-rumps, 
besides three or four Yellow Palm Wrrblers. We saw a Nashville 
Warbler and heard a Junco twittering. 

Just after we had crossed Davis’s Swamp and were 
entering Prescott’s Pines, following the old wood-road, 
a Carolina Dove started from a dense white pine and flew 
slowly off, pretending to be partially disabled. We suspected 
a nest at once and soon discovered it on a stout horizontal 
branch three or four feet out from the tree and about eight 
feet above the ground. Strange to say, I have neither seen 
nor heard a Dove in these woods before this spring, although 
one cooed there last jear. The nest held two eggs which looked 
dark as if slightly incubated. 

Scarce fifteen minutes later we found a Partridge’s 
nest with thirteen deep buff-colored eggs. It was in 
Mrs. Barrett's woods, only a few rods back from the old apple 
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orchard, within two or three yards of a dimly marked foot¬ 
path, and beautifully concealed under a matted platform of 
broken-down bushes which, although leafless, were so dense 
that the eggs could not be seen from above. Two of the eggs 
were placed on the tops of the others. The bird left the 
nest when we were about ten yards away and,without flying, 
made off with a peculiar crouching gait -- a. sort of rapid 
crawling motion — crouching very low, trailing her wings, and 
uttering a continuous gruff, whining sound — in short, 
behaving as a hen Partridge invariably does when surprised with 
a brood of young, but as I have never before seen one behave 
when leaving a nest with eggs. She was in sight for thirty 
yards or more for the cover was not at all dense, being sparse, 
scrubby sprout growth with no evergreens. The eggs did not 
look to be incubated. Purdie and I passed along this path 
on April 30th. 

Under the pines on Bensen ! s ridge Bartlett picked up 
a remarkably beautiful nest of the Pine Warbler lined with 
feathers and the fur of a Gray Squirrel. The materials were 
absolutely fresh, clean and not in the least matted. I 
think the nest must have been a new one but 5 tis an early date 7] 

In the afternoon I paddled down to Lawrence®s woods 
taking my camera. The young Owls were gone and at first 
I neither saw nor heard either of the old birds but one of 
the latter began hooting presently and I think I must have 
started the other at about the same time, judging by the way 
the Grows gathered and clamored in the woods by the river 
into which the male Owl usually flies when disturbed. Two 












Red.-shouldered Hawks also appeared over these woods, screaming 
incessantly for ten or fifteen minutes — their shrill voices 
adding materially to the din kept up by the excited Crows. 

All the while one of the Owls remained near me in the tops 
of the pines, hooting at short, regualr intervals, using 
always the ordinary night hoot — hoo , hoo-hoo-hoo , hoo, hoo , 
but giving it in subdued tones. 

But where were the young? I first examined the ground 
about the foot of the pine with great care. It was strewn 
with huge pellets of fur and bones and reeking with excre¬ 
ment, among which dung beetles were groping about, after 
their usual stupid fashion. There was an unmistakable but 
not very strong smell of Skunk mingled with the more offensive 
odors, but I failed to find any skunk hair or other remains. 
The ground was strewn in every direction with scraps of 
Rabbit skin, and all the pellets that I dissected were com¬ 
posed wholly of Rabbit's fur and bones. There were no 
feathers of Partridge or other birds. Besides the rabbit 
remains (representing a dozen or more of the poor bunnies, 

I should say) I found nothing identifiable excepting a 
Green Frog which had one side of its head torn open, but 
which was otherwise unmutilated. 

My heart sank when I discovered a sort of trail of 
down, evidently that of the young Bubos, clinging to the 
tips of the low blueberry bushes and leading straight away 
from the pinei for a distance of several yards. But after 










I had followed it to its termination and was looking ahead 
for further clues, my eyes were suddenly arrested by a 
yellowish patch on the end of a fallen trunk that was raised 
four or five feet above the ground and to my great delight 
I found that it was one of the young Owls. He was crouching 
so very flat and he lay so still as I approached that I 
feared at first that he was dead but he proved to be all 
right and I spent the next half hour photographing him, 
exposing ten plates in all. I did not succeed in finding the 
other young bird and I think it probable that he has been 
carried off by either a Dog or a Fox but of course he may 
have been hidden somewhere in the neighborhood and the trail 
of down may have had no read meaning, for the wind may have 
blown it into the tops of the bushes. The old Owl kept 
hooting all the time I was near the young bird but she did 
not once change her position or show herself, 

[Three Bitterns were pumping this evening, two on 
the Great Meadow, the third in the swamp behind Ball’s Hill 
where I think there is likely to be a nest a little later, 
Gilbert naddled uo to Concord this morning, seein^ 
two Green Herons and eewe Spotted Sandpipers// 











